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FATHERHOOD AND FORGIVENESS 



NATHAN S. BURTON 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 



The doctrine of the forgiveness of sins is clearly and abundantly 
taught in both the Old and New Testaments. A few passages 
only need to be cited. In 2 Chron. 7:14 God says to Solomon: "If 
my people which are called by my name, shall humble themselves 
and pray, and seek my face, and turn from their wicked ways, then 
will I hear from Heaven, and will forgive their sin, and will heal 
their land." In Ps. 32:5 the Psalmist says: "I said I will confess 
my transgressions unto the Lord, and thou forgavest the iniquity 
of my sin." In Ps. 99:8 we read: "Thou wast a God that forgavest 
them, though thou tookest vengeance on their doings." Ps. 130:4 
reads: "There is forgiveness with thee that thou mayest be feared." 
Daniel 9:9 reads: "To the Lord our God belong mercies and for- 
givenesses." 

In the New Testament the doctrine is taught in such passages as 
these : Matt. 6:12: " Forgive us our debts as we forgive our debtors." 
Matt. 6:14: "If ye forgive men their trespasses, your heavenly 
Father will also forgive you." I John 1:9: "If we confess our sins 
he is faithful and just to forgive us our sins and to cleanse us from all 
unrighteousness." 

Paul in Col. 1 : 14 makes forgiveness identical with or equivalent 
to redemption: "In whom we have our redemption, the forgiveness 
of our sins;" and in Eph. 1:7 he says: "We have our redemption 
through his blood, the forgiveness of our trespasses." Numerous 
passages in the New Testament teach that the forgiveness of sins 
is in some way vitally connected with the shedding of the blood, that 
is, the death, of Christ. Jesus said to his disciples, gathered at the 
Passover board: "This is my blood of the covenant which is poured 
out for many." Paul (Acts 20:28) exhorts the elders of the church 
at Ephesus: "Feed the church of God which he hath purchased 
with his blood." In Rom. 5:6 Paul says: "God commendeth his 
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love towards us in that while we were yet sinners, Christ died for us." 
In 2 Cor. 5:14 he says: "Christ died for our sins, according to the 
Scriptures;" and Peter (1 Pet. 1:18) says: "Ye were redeemed, 
not with corruptible things as silver and gold, .... but with 
precious blood, as of a lamb without blemish and without spot;" 
and John (1 John 1:7) says: "If we walk in the light, as He is in 
the light, we have fellowship one with another and the blood of Jesus 
his Son cleanseth us from all sin." 

Some of these passages state expressly, and the others assume, that 
forgiveness is conditioned on repentance, in whatever way repent- 
ance is manifested. The gospel which Paul and Peter and John 
preached required repentance toward God and faith toward our 
Lord Jesus Christ (Acts 20:21). The uniform teaching of the New 
Testament is that God offers forgiveness to every penitent sinner, 
forasmuch as "him who knew no sin he made to be sin on our 
behalf that we might become the righteousness of God in him' '(2 Cor. 
5:21); that Christ redeemed us from the curse of the law, having 
become a curse for us (Gal. 3 : 13) ; that Jesus was made a little lower 
than the angels .... that he should taste death for every man 
(Heb. 2:9); that his own self bore our sins in his body upon the tree 
(1 Pet. 2:9); that Christ also suffered for sins once, the righteous 
for the unrighteous, that he might bring us to God (1 Pet. 3:18). 

On such Scripture texts as these theologians have built various 
theories of the so-called doctrine of atonement; but widely as these 
theories may differ from each other, all agree that the mission of 
Jesus Christ into the world was to save sinners, and that the gift 
of his Son was necessary on God's part, and repentance and faith 
on the sinner's part, to his forgiveness. 

Now, it cannot be denied that the doctrine of the atonement has 
been a stone of stumbling and a rock of offense to many. Not a 
few have found themselves unable to reconcile their conception of 
it with their conception of divine righteousness. That an innocent 
man should be allowed to bear the penalty justly due to a guilty man, 
and the guilty man, the actual transgressor, in consequence should 
be set free, seems to them subversive of a fundamental principle of 
righteous government. Such an exchange of places seems to them 
as impossible as an exchange of characters. And the various, and 
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often discordant, theories of the atonement have doubtless had their 
origin in the desire to adjust the doctrine to the principles of righteous 
government — to make it plain to human reason that God can be just 
and yet the justifier of him that believes in Jesus. 

Before plunging into the discussion, it may be well to pause long 
enough to define what is meant by forgiveness. For the purposes 
of this discussion a brief statement will suffice. Forgiveness pre- 
supposes a wrong committed by one person against another. The 
wrong merits punishment, but the infliction of the punishment does 
not heal the breach made by the wrong act. It does not of itself 
restore the friendship that existed previously. The two parties 
.may stand in the same attitude toward each other as if no punish- 
ment had been inflicted. But repentance changes the attitude of 
the one who has wronged the other, and makes it possible for him 
who suffered the wrong, by extending forgiveness, to heal the breach, 
so that the friendship and fellowship that formerly existed shall be 
perfectly restored. What else may follow on repentance and forgive- 
ness we do not now need to inquire. It is by forgiveness, not by 
the infliction of penalty, that the two parties are mutually reconciled, 
and in as hearty fellowship as if no wrong had been committed. 
The sinfulness of sin is seen, not chiefly in the fact that it deserves 
penalty, but in the fact that it separates the two parties and weakens 
or wholly destroys the bond of friendship and fellowship between 
them. "Your iniquities," says the prophet, "have separated between 
you and your God, and your sins have hid his face from you." For- 
giveness does not repair the injury done, but reconciles the two parties. 

It must be evident that before we can decide whether a theory of 
atonement is consistent with righteous government, we need to have 
a clear conception of the nature of the government itself under which 
we are living. 

There are three institutions which we are accustomed to say are 
of divine appointment: the family, the state, and the Christian 
church. Is any one of these modeled after God's government of 
men in this world, and, if so, which ? It may help us to determine 
this to institute a comparison between the earthly family and the state. 
Both these are imperfect as yet. There has not yet appeared the 
ideal state or the ideal family, but there are elements in each that 
are unmistakable. 
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The purpose of civil government is well set forth in the preamble 
to the Constitution of the United States. It reads thus: "We the 
people of the United States, in order to form a more perfect union, 
to establish justice, insure domestic tranquillity, provide for the 
common defense, promote the general welfare, and secure the bless- 
ings of liberty for ourselves and our posterity, do ordain," etc. Civil 
government is here seen to be an organization of men for the pro- 
tection, preservation, and perpetuity of their natural rights to life, 
property, and liberty. Its sphere is a limited one. It undertakes 
to throw around its subjects certain safeguards whereby they may be 
able to pursue unmolested the ends in life which they may choose 
for themselves. Civil government must leave its subjects as free as 
possible to work out, each for himself, his own destiny, availing him- 
self of all legitimate helps that may be within his reach. Chief among 
these helps is the family organization. The family needs, and is 
entitled to, the protection of the state in order that it may accomplish 
the purpose for which God has instituted it, but its own mission is 
higher and wider than that of the state, and the accomplishment of 
this mission requires methods of procedure quite other than those 
which belong to civil government. 

The family was instituted by God, not merely for the perpetuation 
of the race, but to secure in harmony with individual freedom and 
responsibility the highest well-being of all its members. The head 
of the family and the seat of authority (under God), and the bearer of 
responsibility, is the parent. To the parent, more than to any one 
besides is committed the well-being, for this life and the coming life, 
of the children God has given him. This responsibility every parent 
assumes voluntarily, but, once assumed, it can never be thrown off. 
Nor may the child (though his consent was not asked to the compact) 
rid himself of the obligations imposed by the relation. In this matter 
God says: "All souls are mine;" and he exercises his sovereignty in 
establishing the relation of parent and offspring. The failure of 
one party to perform his duty does not release the other from his. 

Both the state and the family have their sphere of action in a 
world composed of imperfect and erring men, and a problem always 
before them is how to deal with transgressors. The purpose of the 
state being to maintain the rights of its citizens, it enacts and executes 
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laws which may deter or prevent men from violating the rights of 
others. These laws must be just and impartial. The supreme 
virtue of a state is justice. This must be maintained at all costs, for 
upon this the life of the state is dependent. In dealing with trans- 
gressors justice will require the state: (1) To punish all violators of 
law as promptly as is consistent with justice; for if sentence against 
an evil work is not executed speedily, evil-doers will grow bold in 
iniquity; the law's delays are among the chief evils under which we 
have to suffer. (2) To proportion the measure and quality of the 
punishment to the character and degree of the criminality. Exces- 
sive punishment, by awakening in the offender a sense of injustice, 
produces hatred toward the government and provokes him to further 
crime; while inadequate punishment produces contempt for the 
authority of the state. (3) To inflict the penalty upon the actual 
transgressor. The guilty party must not be allowed to buy with 
money or favor exemption from punishment, or to offer a substitute to 
-endure the penalty in his place. Some duties to the state may be 
performed by proxy, as the payment of tax or even military service, 
but no righteous civil government would dare to transfer the pun- 
ishment of a crime from the guilty party to an innocent one. (4) To 
shield, as far as it has the power, its loyal and law-abiding subjects 
from loss or damage and suffering resulting from the acts of law- 
breakers. That the state is not able to do this perfectly is because 
of the imperfection of all organizations administered by imperfect 
men. 

It has come to be understood that the punishments inflicted by 
the state must not be inhuman. Torture, either to extort confession 
or to intensify suffering, is condemned. But it is not claimed that 
the purpose of punishment by the state is the reformation of the 
criminal. Whatever is done with this view is something outside the 
sphere of civil government, as much so as religious instruction would 
be. The pardoning power can scarcely be regarded as within the 
•sphere of civil government. Its exercise is always fraught with 
danger to the authority of the government, and is to be regarded rather 
as the correction of an error, as in overlooking extenuating circum- 
stances, or in the infliction of excessive penalties, than as an act of 
undeserved grace. Certainly pardon by executive clemency is never 
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granted on the ground that another has suffered as the substitute for 
the real criminal. 

If in any of the points here named a state fails, to that extent 
its authority and power are weakened, and its very existence imperiled. 

Let us turn now to a consideration of the constitution of the 
family. There will probably be no dissent from the statement 
already made, that the purpose of the institution of the earthly 
family is the promotion of the highest well-being of all its members. 
If we could make every family an ideal family, we should scarcely 
need civil government at all, but no degree of perfection in civil 
government would supersede the family. 

The family is a unity, composed of parents and children. A 
distinguishing characteristic of it is that whatever affects one member 
of the body affects more or less all the members. If one member 
suffers, all the members suffer; if one member is honored, all the 
members share in the honor; and if one member sins, all the mem- 
bers suffer in consequence of the sin. As the parent is in the place 
of authority and the bearer of responsibility which he has assumed 
voluntarily, he has it in his power to inflict the greatest evil, and he 
is the chief sufferer if evil befalls the family or any member of it. 
He may entail disease or poverty or suffering or disgrace upon his 
children, and if any of them go wrong, he is the chief sufferer; while 
all the others suffer in their measure; the better they are morally, 
the keener their suffering. All this is involved in the very constitu- 
tion of the family. But this is the very reverse of what we found in 
the civil state. The state, as far as lies in its power, protects its obe- 
dient citizens from the evil resulting from criminal acts. In the 
family all the members suffer together. The state cuts off the offend- 
ing right hand or plucks out the offending right eye, that the whole 
body may not be cast into hell. In the family all the vitality of the 
body is brought into exercise to restore health and soundness to the 
diseased member. The healthy and strong members rally to the 
aid of the weak. This is in obedience to the supreme law of the 
family — the highest well-being of all the members, which requires 
the lifting up of the one that falls, as well as the mutual support of 
one another. The wise parent is not always prompt in administering 
deserved punishment to an offending child. He reproves and coun- 
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sels and patiently delays in order to give the offender time to repent; 
and, if he repents, he either withholds the deserved punishment 
altogether, or proportions it, not to the measure of guilt, but with 
reference to the well-being of the child. When the civil magistrate 
holds the scales, in one side is put the crime and in the other punish- 
ment, the one exactly balancing the other. When the parent holds 
the scales, the offense is balanced by regard for the well-being of the 
offender, and the well-being of one is the well-being of all, for they 
are members one of another. The ideal family is not one in which 
every transgression and disobedience receives its just recompense of 
reward, but one in which each strives to promote the well-being of 
all the others, as well the wayward and disobedient as the obedient. 
This involves suffering on the part of the innocent as well as of the 
guilty. The chief sufferer in the family is the parent. He is not 
worthy the name of parent if he does not suffer when any of his 
children sins. In becoming a parent he subjected himself to this 
liability. He became responsible for the good conduct and well- 
being of the children God might commit to his care, and he must not 
shrink from the suffering when it comes. Such is the constitution of 
the earthly family, as God has appointed it. 

The radical difference between the civil state and the earthly 
family appears in Christ's parable which we call the Parable of the 
Prodigal Son. The sin of the younger son, though not one which 
civil government takes cognizance of, because it is outside of its 
sphere, was a very grievous one, little less than parricide. But when 
he returned and penitently confessed his sin against his father and 
God, he was met with a welcoming kiss of forgiveness. How would 
one who had fled from justice, but returned penitent to his native 
land, be received on his return? Instead of a welcoming kiss, he 
would be met by an officer and escorted to prison. No fatted calf 
would be killed, and there would be no music and dancing. Yet 
we all admire and approve the conduct of the father of the prodigal, 
and we all equally would justify the action of civil government in 
bringing to justice the fugitive, however penitent. Civil government 
and the earthly family are constituted for different ends. But who 
can measure the depth of the father's grief and anguish of soul while 
the unnatural son was wasting his substance in riotous living ? None 
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but a father. Did the suffering he endured produce hatred toward 
his son and a desire for revenge for his unfilial conduct? By no 
means. It made him long to see him return repentant. The father's 
sorrow was because of his love for his son, and the kiss was the token 
of forgiveness. 

So much as this must be manifest at this stage of our discussion, 
that there are some theories of the atonement which can find no 
place in civil government. No properly administered civil govern- 
ment would long procrastinate the execution of the penalty due the 
criminal in order to give him time for repentance and forgiveness, 
nor allow the one who had suffered wrong to share with the culprit 
in the punishment of the wrong, nor accept a substitute to bear the 
punishment in place of the wrong-doer. 

Before we reject the doctrine of atonement, it is fitting that we 
ask whether the divine government corresponds in its constitution 
and purpose with civil government, as we are acquainted with it in 
the world. 

Without question, there is a moral element in the divine govern- 
ment as we observe it in the world. God is evidently an ethical 
being. He makes a difference between right-doing and wrong- 
doing by attaching different consequences to the two. Wrong-doing 
inevitably works evil, and right-doing, good. Whoever reaps the 
fruit, the fruit itself is always the same. Men do not gather grapes 
of thorns or figs of thistles. The fact that this law of sequence is 
invariable assures us that it is grounded in the nature of God. He 
is a power that makes for righteousness. If God creates moral and 
rational beings, they must be subject to this law. But another fact 
is equally manifest, viz., that the evil effects of wrong-doing do not 
fall upon the wrong-doers alone, nor the good resulting from right- 
doing accrue to the righteous alone; but both are widely distributed, 
so that what Charles Kingsley says may be true, that "there never 
was a good man but that the whole of Christendom, perhaps of all 
mankind, was, sooner or later, better for him, and there never was 
a bad man but that all Christendom was the worse for him." And 
yet, in spite of such facts, we cling to our instinctive faith that the 
judge of all the earth will do right. There is manifestly a mighty 
current in human affairs in favor of righteousness. 
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The facts which we find it hard to reconcile with our ideas of right- 
eous government are such as these: (1) All suffer in this life in conse- 
quence of sins not their own; God does actually visit the sins of the 
fathers on their children. (2) All receive benefits from the good 
deeds of others upon whom and for which they have no personal 
claim. (3) Evil-doers often escape the natural and just consequences 
of their evil deeds in consequence of what others do or suffer on their 
account. But there is another feature of the divine administration, 
equally manifest: (4) Evil-disposed persons are often deterred from 
doing evil by perceiving that their ill-doing will result in suffering to 
others, or are brought to repentance by witnessing the suffering they 
have brought upon others by their evil conduct. A vicious parent 
will often refrain from vicious conduct out of regard for his children, 
who will suffer in consequence, or he may be reformed by witnessing 
the suffering which his sin has caused them. A profligate son may 
be brought to repentance by being made to realize the grief and anguish 
which his sin has caused his parents. 

All these things are not accidents, but are of such frequent occur- 
rence as to indicate that they were contemplated in the divine plan of 
government, and were introduced for a benevolent purpose. 

It is manifest also that the divine government recognizes not only 
each individual, holding each one responsible for his own acts, but 
that also families, tribes, nations, and the entire human race are 
regarded by God as unities with which he deals on righteous prin- 
ciples. God sends judgments upon sinful nations as such, and the 
few righteous suffer in common with the many wicked. In the words 
of Julius Miiller: 

It is a superficial view of human nature which regards it as being, in a moral 
respect, a mere aggregate of individual personalities, morally connected with each 
other, only in so far as they receive one from another discipline, doctrine, example. 
Behind this division into atoms may be discerned a native substantial unity in 
which the moral life of the individual is rooted as in its maternal soil. 

And Professor Stahl (quoted by Olshausen) says: 

The shallower the man, so much more isolated will every thing appear to 

him He will see in mankind, in the nation, even in the family,. mere 

individuals where the act of one has no connection with that of another. The 
more profound the man, so much the more do these inward relations of unity, pro- 
ceeding from the very center, force themselves upon his notice. 
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We return now to the question whether the divine government, 
as we are able to discern its working in the world, corresponds with 
what we admit to be necessary characteristics of civil government. 
It must be manifest at once, from the facts which have just been 
named, that sentence against an evil work is not executed speedily; 
that the good members of a family or nation or community suffer for 
the sins of the evil; that the bad are often saved from the consequences 
of their evil deeds by what the good do, and even share in the fruit 
of trees planted by good men. Such facts make it certain that civil 
governments are not constructed on the same lines as the divine 
government and do not aim to accomplish the same ends. The divine 
government aims at presenting every man perfect before God. It 
seeks to mold character after the likeness of Christ the Son of God; 
while civil government is framed with a view to the preservation of 
individual rights. The earthly family, on the other hand, having a 
purpose in direct line with that of the divine government, seems 
modeled after the divine, and the ideal earthly family would be a 
miniature of the family in heaven. 

At this point there emerges the doctrine of the fatherhood of God. 
In the American Journal 0} Theology for July, 1901, there is an article 
by the late Dr. Northrup on this subject. The article is so recent 
that the present writer does not need to reproduce what is contained 
in it, but would refer his readers to it. Our immediate inquiry is as 
to the kind of government under which we are living: is it paternal 
or regal ? The present writer is in substantial agreement with Dr. 
Northrup in the scriptural part of his argument, that Adam is called 
the son of God (Luke 3:38); that in the Old Testament God is fre- 
quently called Father and his dealings with men spoken of as those 
of a Father; that Christ most frequently speaks of God as the Father; 
and that Paul says: "There is one God and Father of all." 

If it has been made plain that there is no theory of the atonement, 
consistent with the Scriptures, which can find place in a government 
constituted like civil government, the inquiry naturally arises whether 
the difficulty that men have found in accepting the doctrine has not 
been due to a wrong conception of the nature and purpose of the 
divine government itself, and whether the conception of that govern- 
ment as paternal rather than regal will not remove the difficulty; in 
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other words, whether the doctrine of atonement taught in the Scrip- 
tures will not harmonize perfectly with the divine government con- 
ceived as paternal. To this question let us now address ourselves. 

We cannot conceive how it would be possible for God to create a 
moral being without the possibility that he should sin. If there can 
be no virtue without temptation, then, since there could be no tempta- 
tion if there were no power to yield to temptation, it must be possible 
for a moral being to sin. This is not the same as to say that there 
could be no virtue without the experience of sinning. Christ had no 
experience of sinning. He was tempted in all points, yet without sin. 
But all other men have sinned. It is safe to say that God knew that 
sin might come into the world. Knowing this possibility, might we 
not naturally expect him to make provision for delivering men from 
it? No wise shipowner sends his ship to sea without all possible 
provision for the rescue of the crew and passengers in case of wreck. 
He does not trust to chance for their escape. If God be a Father, he 
would not fail to make the best provision possible for the rescue of his 
children in case of their fall by sin. This provision for the recovery 
of those who might fall we may expect to find in the relation con- 
stituted between God and man when man was created. God created 
man in his own image. This can mean no less than that their natures 
are kindred, and the kinship is that of parent and child. The rela- 
tion of parent and child is one voluntarily assumed by the parent, 
and once assumed it cannot be renounced. No honorable parent 
will disown his own child, or repudiate the obligations, which he 
assumed when he became a parent, to do all in his power for the well- 
being of his children. Parent and child are bound together by such 
indissoluble ties that one cannot suffer without involving the other 
in suffering. We may shrink from saying that God was under obliga- 
tion to provide for the deliverance of his sinning children, but God is 
love, and his own nature is a law to himself. His love constrained 
him to assume the obligation, and God does not repent. 

The constitution of the human family, though it compels the 
innocent to suffer with the guilty and the benefactors of the world 
to share the fruits of their labors with evil-doers, was planned (if we 
may so say) with reference to human redemption, and, rightly appre- 
hended, manifests the divine wisdom and love. In God's sight, the 
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whole human race constitutes one family of which God is the Father. 
As in the earthly family the parent holds himself responsible for the 
well-being of his children, and leaves no means untried to reclaim 
the one that goes wrong, using chastening, kindness, warnings, 
entreaties, and long-suffering, according as one or the other promises 
to win back the erring one, so does God deal with each one of his 
disobedient and wayward children. As the responsible head of the 
family, He is the sin-bearer of the family. The sin-bearing began 
when sin entered the family in the persons of our first parents. Their 
sin was not only an offense, but a grief to him. The sin of Cain grieved 
him. The wickedness of the antediluvian world grieved him to his 
heart. The Old Testament is a record of God's strivings with a sin- 
ful race to save them from destroying themselves by sin, and to bring 
them to repentance. In all their afflictions, though it was their sins 
that brought affliction upon them, he was afflicted, and the angel of his 
presence saved them. At length, in the fulness of time, God, incarnate 
in Jesus Christ, came into the world. He came unto his own — the 
members of his own family — and his own received him not. He was 
the divine head of the family, and had come to complete the work 
which had been in progress for all the generations, for the redemp- 
tion of the race. Redeemer from everlasting is his name (Isa., 63 : 16). 
Righteous government makes suffering as the consequence of sin 
inevitable, whether we can trace the suffering to the sin as cause or 
regard it as inflicted by the hand of God. Jesus Christ — God mani- 
fest in flesh — came into the world to share in the earthly lot of the race. 
He was made flesh that he might dwell among us full of grace and 
truth, and yet experience in his own person the utmost suffering that 
human nature is capable of, except sin itself. Death is the wages of 
sin, and Christ became obedient unto death, the death of the cross. 
He tasted death for every man because he was the head and repre- 
sentative of the race of sinners. There is truth in the view that 
Christ's sufferings are fitted to lead the sinner to repentance and 
were endured with this purpose, but this can be true only if those 
sufferings were necessary to the sinner's salvation. Suffering self- 
inflicted, with a view to its effect upon the wrong-doer, would inspire 
only contempt. A father lashing himself on account of the offense of 
his child would not command our respect. 
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Most of the theories of the atonement lay chief, if not exclusive, 
stress upon the death of Christ, as if this alone were necessary to pro- 
cure our pardon; but if the view here presented be correct, it was the 
identification of himself with the human family from the moment of 
man's creation, not merely at the incarnation, with all that is involved 
in this, that constitutes him our Redeemer. Human redemption was 
not procured simply and solely by what Christ did or suffered in 
Gethsemane and on the cross, nor even during his life on the earth. 
He was the Lamb slain from the foundation of the world — our 
"Redeemer from everlasting;" and from the entrance of sin into the 
world he had been working out our redemption, as a true father 
labors and suffers to save a wayward child. It is true that the New 
Testament writers lay great stress upon his death as necessary to 
our salvation. It is convenient to designate a series of events, 
by a term derived from the most prominent feature of the series. 
We say of our soldiers that died in battle, that they gave their lives 
for us; that they shed their blood for us; that they died for their 
country. Their death is the event that makes the deepest impression 
on our minds. It was the culmination of their career in the service 
of their country. But, in fact, the service they rendered before they 
fell in battle must be taken in to the account as well as their death. 
But they would never have rendered this service to liberty, had they not 
been willing to lay down their lives, as in fact they did; so that we 
are right in saying that they died for us. Had Christ shrunk from 
the cross, he would not have been the captain of our salvation. 
Though his redeeming work did not consist solely in his death, that 
was the culmination and consummation of his work. He had to share 
our earthly lot fully, and it is appointed unto men once to die. Sin 
reached its culmination when it slew the prince of life, and divine 
love was perfectly manifested when he who was the Lord of glory 
suffered himself to be taken by wicked hands and crucified and slain. 
The divine head of the human race, the sinless head of a sinful race, 
bore all that a sinless being could bear from sinners, that he might 
deliver them from sin and death. The human race was constituted 
a unit — a body in which the innocent suffer with and for the guilty, 
in order that its divine head might bear the sins of the whole race as 
a parent bears the sins of his own children. The solidarity of the 
human race is a solidarity in Christ. 
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How shall we designate the suffering which every parent has to 
bear who is faithful to his trust ? Is it not vicarious suffering ? Is 
not all that the members of a household suffer for the sake of the 
others vicarious suffering? Is it not certain that no family could 
long exist but for this vicarious element in its constitution? The 
parent who should attempt to govern his family as the civil state is 
governed would soon destroy it; and the civil ruler who should 
attempt to rule as a father rules his household would soon find him- 
self without subjects to govern. 

Does anyone, then, say that the atonement as here presented 
involves injustice — that it is not just that the innocent should suffer 
vicariously and the guilty receive the benefit of his suffering ? But 
is not this what every parent does almost every day of his life ? Does 
not the vicarious element run through all our family life like a scarlet 
thread? Does it not constitute an element in the very life of the 
family without which it, and the race, would soon perish ? A civil 
government may be pronounced righteous when it perfectly accom- 
plishes the purpose for which God appointed it. A parent may be 
accounted righteous in his dealings with his children when he does 
all that it is possible for him to do to secure the highest well-being of 
them all. 

Does someone say it would be unjust in God to make any innocent 
person suffer ? What warrant is there for saying that sin is the sole 
cause of suffering, or that only sinners can or ought to be sufferers ? 
Was there not suffering in the world before sin entered it ? May 
not a sinless being (angel or the Son of God) be permitted to pur- 
chase for himself or for another a precious boon at the cost of suffering ? 

Was there injustice in the transaction when the Son of God, for the 
joy that was set before him, endured the cross and despised the shame ? 
It is not true that there could be no virtue without the experience of 
sinning, but it is true that there can come supreme blessedness through 
vicarious suffering. God is not unjust to forget any labor of love or 
to fail to reward it. When the father saw his son afar off and heard 
his words of penitent confession, did he not feel that he had received 
compensation for all. that he had suffered ? The joy that was set 
before Christ when he endured the cross was that he should see of the 
travail of his soul and be satisfied. 
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If the writer has, in the foregoing pages, accomplished that which 
he purposed, he has made it appear (1) that the Scriptures teach that 
sin may be forgiven to the truly penitent; (2) that the sufferings of 
Christ unto death were necessary in order to the bestowal of pardon; 
(3) that in a government established on the principles and for the pur- 
pose for which civil governments in the world exist there is no provi- 
sion for forgiveness, because there is no vicarious element in the 
constitution of such a government, and so that the difficulty which has 
been found in accepting most of the theories of the atonement arose 
from a wrong conception of the nature of the divine government under 
which men are living; (4) that in the earthly family appointed by 
God for the perpetuation and education of the race a vicarious ele- 
ment exists and is a vital element without which the family could not 
long exist ; (5) that the same vicarious element is plainly discernible in 
the government under which we find ourselves, as seen in God's 
dealings with the human race; (6) that this feature of the divine 
government, introduced when man was created, makes possible a 
provision for human redemption in case of man's fall into sin; (7) 
that as God has been from the beginning the Head and Father of the 
race, with all a father's prerogatives and responsibilities, so man has 
been from the beginning not under law, but under grace, and that, 
Christ having died for our sins, according to the Scriptures, forgive 
ness is the prerogative of fatherhood. 



